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The Transitional Year Program (TYP) at Brandeis University offers approxi 
mately two dozen men and women the opportunity to acquire the skills necessary in 
order to meet the challenge of attending competitive post-secondary institutions. 
Although TYP students are of differing backgrounds and have faced various difficul¬ 
ties in attempting to attain a satisfactory public education, most share certain 
experiences and motivations. The ever burgeoning failure of urban education and 
the restricted choices which accompany the condition of poverty are chief among 
these experiences. The strong desire to realize educational and career goa s is 

chief amonq their motivations. _ 

I -’ ~~7| The TYP program has, over the past ten years, 

*'~r\/P Ln< n!>eh€cf l/P 1 enabled scores of young men and women to compensate 
,, u /sjisrl i for the inadequacies of the public schools in which 

li/01/fa\ Ot SC*1C! y' they had been enrolled. Indeed, due to the continual 
and vrce$ fo decline of urban education, programs such as TYP are 

^ fi serving an ever growing exigency. The TYP program is 

_jj particularly important in another respect. The common 

misconception that minority enrollment in colleges and universities has increased 
has been fed largely by the growing number of minority students in community co - 
leges. The Transitional Year Program, with its commitment to and success in rea y- 
ing its students for acceptance to fine institutions (often including Brandeis) 
provides a paradigm for genuine strategies for progress. Nearly 100% of those stu¬ 
dents who complete TYP matriculate at a university or college. In addition, these 
students meet the national average (approximately 50%) of all students who are 
eventually graduated with a Baccalaureate degree. Members of this year s TYP class 
have been accepted to such institutions as Brandeis, Smith, Wesleyan, Colgate, 
Middlebury, Bates, Boston University, Babson, Clark and Pittsburg. Past graduates 
of the program have continued their education at many of these and others such as 
Oberlin, Columbia, University of Michigan, Harvard, Hampshire College and Howard 
University. Past TYP graduates can be found practicing law in Washington, D.C., 
working for HEW, teaching, working with inner city youth and in various graduate 
and professional schools. One former TYP student went on to be graduated from 
Brandeis and Harvard's School of Education Masters Program in the same year. Many 
former students have, after completing their university studies, returned to their 

communities to revitalize them. , 

An interesting beneficial effect of the TYP program has been the increased 
ability of its teachers to teach traditional undergraduate courses. This phenome¬ 
non, noted especially among TYP math and science teachers has doubtless helped 

many Brandeis students of the sciences. . 

The students of TYP enroll in TYP Math, English, Social Studies and Science 
courses. In addition, they are expected to take a Brandeis course of their choice 
during the fall semester. Success and interest in these Brandeis courses make i 
possible for some students to enroll in two such classes in the spring semester 
The experience of being in residence in a college community provides a different 
aspect of the education of TYP stu¬ 
dents. The facilities and resources 
of Brandeis as well as opportunities 
for intellectual and social contact 
with its students are an important 
aspect of the TYP experience. 

I have had the pleasure this 
year of tutoring several TYP students 
in Philosophy. [cont. on page 7 ] 
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foot Loose 




I sat leafing through an old issue of 
Playboy. Having not looked at girly magazines 
for quiet some time, I was particularly repulsed 
by the hidiously baboonish pseudo-seductive 
squints which the girls ostentatiously attempted 
to pass off as signs of genuine human warmth. 

It wasn't their dangling breasts which attracted 
my attention but, rather, their sadly self- 
mocking prefabricated sterile expressions. I 
felt anger, hatred, and disgust towards those 
responsible for the publication but, at the same 
time, I felt compassion, sympathy, and under¬ 
standing for the women who, through one means or _ 

another, had been coerced into these dabasing postures. My affinity ran naturally 
toward the women who I saw as the willing victims of a cruel process of exploita— 
tion. However, as I continued to stare at the images before me, the stronger of 
my emotions, anger, hatred, disgust, won out over the rest and, leaping 
chair, I threw the magazine in the general direction of the trash bask 
grabbed my jacket and stormed out of the house deciding that a tyalk was 
order to restore my sensibilities to a calmer state. 

In a short amount of time I had forgotten all about the girls and 
zines and had settled down to walking in a slow, enjoyable pace. It was autumn 
and the leaves were everywhere. The trees were a flaming red with the leaves 
final burst of life before dying in the winter's cold. One leaf in 
possessing strikingly beautiful colors, caught my attention and I bent 
take a closer look. As I neared the leaf, I noticed that it, along with a 
pile of other leaves, was hiding an object of one sort or another. I uncove 


and, to my horror and amazement, there lay on the ground, totally separate and an 
entity in itself, a most beautifully well shaped woman's foot. I hesitated for 
quite some time before I gained the courage to touch it. It was warm as if blood 
s till flowed through it. There was no laceration. The wound which should once 
have been there was now totally healed. The toenails were painted with bright red 
nail polish which gave the foot an ominous sense of life. The more I stared at it, 
the more fascinated I became with the object until I had an obsessive desire to 
possess it. At the same time, I grew paranoid at the possibility of someone coming 
along and stealing the object from my personal attention. Thus, I quickly took my 
jacket off, wrapped the foot in it, and walked rapidly home being careful that I 
didn't accidentally meet someone I knew along the way. 

At home my fascination grew as I examined the object in all its intricate 
details. However, my ecstatic state lasted only briefly and as my fascination be¬ 
gan to wane, it occurred to me that the foot must belong to someone and, if so, it 
must be dearly missed. In fact, the foot could have been lost for days or even 
weeks and its owner could, this very minute, be searching for it. The prospect 
of finding the owner seemed even more exciting and adventurous than possessing the 
object and I immediately decided to make a sincere effort to locate the individual. 
I ran out and bought every local paper in town and, then, rushed back home to ex¬ 
amine the lost and found section of each paper. I had no luck in the first three 
papers I checked, however, in the fourth one I found what I was looking for. It 
was an ad for a lost lifesize replica of a human foot. Of course, I knew that the 
work "replica" had been inserted merely so as not to attract excess ( coh1~ , P# ) 
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evolve, rather than mere y . , . f d transform the social arrange- 

mean to overcome suchyTre ££ed Ld reproduced. Solutions, however 

“LftfLn?r „t a- o e- f n»e the sources of a problem, 

M such as ^ 

replacemenloof ^conventionally ^dHcrimination in employment can be 

sketched as follows: capitalist systems have access to gainful work only 

*’ ££ S2d e by"»n£s or manLers of means of production or servrce 

people'wi 1 l"be'hired when, and as long as, their employment serves 

r capi tails t'drivLfoLoccumulationLnLpto^it is usually aided by 

the presence of unemployed workers in labor markets, as wages can be 
forrpd to lower levels under such conditions, .., 

able work; within each sector and enterprise, there is further g 
mfantation into more and less desirable positions; 

unemployment and segmentation result inevitably in competition for 
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ist svsterns so as to counter the emergence of solidarity and cl 

• _ timrVorg a DrereQuisite toward socialist 

counsciousness among workers, a prereq 

aspects of an exploitative, competitive, hle "'!f^ ly h ^"£"Lot possible until 
Real solutions to these.discriminatory P^ac ' , attacking the problems. 

these links are made conscious and are taken into account “““^^e for 
Affirmative action policies are merely cosmetic attempts to cop 
long-standing discrimination in employment ^ai"st women and minorlt y ^ 

locating a larger share of scarce positions than in pastto uci the 

ties, and a larger share of unemployment a » LditiSuals. Affirmative action 

total number and rate of unemployed or exc exclusion a new variation on a 

thus means to develop new rules for inclusion and exclusion, 

standard capitalist theme. . uf . . measures. As 

Affirmative action policies make sense ™ ly t Le when one'S political 

long range policies, they are actually cou ^ ^ conducive to (cont. next page) 
goal is an egalitarian and democratic way of life conducive to 
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everyone*s free and full development. Affirmative action is so ineffective since 
it does not aim to overcome the objective conditions of discrimination sketched 
above, and since it disregards the links between these objective conditions and 
the subjective dynamics of sexism, ageism, racism, etc. Instead it deals with 
these discriminatory practices as isolated problems which can be solved, supposed¬ 
ly, without transforming the established capitalist system. 

While affirmative action can ameliorate, somewhat, existing severe symptoms 
of discrimination, not however, without transferring the problems elsewhere, it 
cannot reduce the antagonism which keeps working class people divided, and it 
thus further delays the development of solidarity among them. Moreover, affirm¬ 
ative action also reinforces the illusion that social problems can be solved one 
by one, without changing the established order, by engaging in competitive inter¬ 
est-group politics in accordance with the pluralistic norms and ideology of the 
liberal-capitalist state. 

The logical solution to the problem of discrimination in employment which 
the foregoing analysis suggests, is not affirmative action within the context 
of capitalism, but affirmative action to transform capitalism into decentralized, 
democratic socialism. This involves transferring control over means of produc¬ 
tion and services from their current owners and managers to workers and communi¬ 
ties, and redesigning all work processes and products, so that everyone would 
have equal rights to meaningful and rewarding work and to free and full develop¬ 
ment of one's innate human potential. Discrimination, whatever its content and 
form, will be ended only when no one will be excluded, when everyone will be en¬ 
titled to participate in production without being forced to compete, and when 
it will no longer be in the interest of a controlling class to perpetuate antag¬ 
onisms and divisions among a controlled and exploited working class. 
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She had burned incense; the sweet, dense odor filled my lover's room. We 
lay quietly together on her bed, naked in the dim evening light. We did not speak. 

A hot summer night; orangey dusk. She had left the window open, but the 
smoke from the incense clung to the still, humid air. In the distance we could 
hear the city: automobiles, the factory, children shouting in the street. Did 
we hear a bird cry? What kind of bird? Beneath her window, the night insects had 
begun to sing. 

We lay entwined together, languorously. The moments passes; I tasted my 
lover's mouth, brushing her lips with mine, briefly, once, twice, touching tongues. 
I withdrew my head and knelt before her; sitting upright on my heels, my hands 


rr 


resting on her hips. She gazed at me from her pillow. 

The shadows held her body in darkness. She placed her hands round my waist, 
drawing me towards her. I resisted, but 
leaned over her, tracing my finger slowly 
along the curve of her shoulder, down 
over her collar bone, fondly circling her 
breasts, her nipples, finally caressing 
my fingers upon her belly, drawing gently 
across her hips, over her buttocks, till 
she caught my hand and held it in her 
own. Her look was patient, inquiring. 

"I just want to . . . admire you," 

I said, my eyes fastened on her body. 

She was obliging. I gorged myself hun¬ 
grily on the sight of her, searching in the darkness for every line, every nuance, 
to fix her image forever in my mind. I found myself staring at her. 

"Oh, but that's cruel, isn't it," I stopped myself. "To look at someone 
like that?" I was barely speaking 1 to her. She knew I did not mean for her to 
answer, she remained silent, listening. 

I tumbled over her leg and sat up beside her. "One doesn't stare at one's 
own friends," I said, "even strangers. But a lover?" The room was strangely 
quiet, the noise from outside had died. Suddenly, I did not know what to do with 
my eyes. What was I looking at? What were my eyes saying to her? "But it isn't 
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meant to be 


critical," I said, groping for words. "It's more 


fascination." 

She reached for me, gently, her eyes imploring. But instead I spoke: 

"There's something else . . • something Colette said, I think . . . she said some¬ 
thing like, 'our passion .for sensuality is a part of our desire to embrace 
oblivion' ..." 

I looked at her, curiously. The world was an infinity, unreal, there was 
only ourselves. She seemed satisfied. Her hand graced my thigh. I leaned back 
on my arm, she turned on her side to face me. I kissed her lovingly, with my 
tongue, on her mouth, on her throat, on her neck beneath her ear. I buried my 
nose in her hair, inhaling her own body's fragrance. We wrapped our legs together, 
our hands caressing each others shoulders, arms, thighs. I let my head fall to 
the pillow, took her waist in my arms. We shared each other s breath. 

But I was not through playing. I looked into her eyes, half in earnest 
"Will I ever become bored with you?" I asked. Her face did not change; she was 
amused. A moment's silence. "I think ..." I hesitated. She knew why. Finally, 
I admitted, "... you possess me." And then, "No—but it's in you that I look for 

my own shadow." 

■She star tar eyes suddenly. Hod IkvrT-her? I Kissed Her foreheadshC 

a»c<auiesed s'lenrlv were srilUlosed. . ._ i 
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You Were Patty Hearst to Me 



I remember how boldly 

you stumbled late into class— 

your bruised face and torn jeans. 

We never knew 

who caused you such pain 

but heard our parents say 

If she were my daughter... 

Then you ran away-- 

the morning news told us 

you had robbed a bank 

with some men and were caught. 

"sixty days ago she was such a lovely child 
now here she is, with a gun in her hand" 

Six years later 

you anonymous emerge 

from a prison cell and 

sit next to me in the pizza shop. 

You talk of Kolledge and Aht Histry, 

you never mention banks 

not even your checking account. 


[cont. from page 2 . ] _______ 

The enthusiasm, native ability and eagerness to learn among them has impressed me 
greatly. I recently spoke to some of them about the significance of the program 
to them. Victor Flucus told me that TYP had "Opened up a world of scholarship 
and resources to me." He stated that the program had built his confidence in his 
ability to attain a quality education. Though he related that his courses were 
difficult, the benefits are palpable to him. Victor feels that his writing skills 
so integral to the college experience, have undergone dramatic improvement through 
his experience in the program. The connections between various disciplines have 
become apparent to him. In addition, he state, "Staff members, especially Tony 
Williams, the director of TYP, have gone out of their way to support me." Victor 
has been accepted at a number of colleges and has yet to decide among them. An¬ 
other student, Roderick Foxworth, stated that he had hated school. When informed 
about the TYP program by a friend, a former TYP student now enrolled at Harvard, 
he remained skeptical, yet decided to enroll. Says Roderick, "The TYP program 
brought out my abilities. . . I enjoy school now. . .the program has given me the 
opportunity to get into some of the best colleges in the country." Roderick had 
many other positive comments about TYP. "It prepares you for college. . .it helps 
us help ourselves. . .it’s good for your morale, for your self-respect. . .TYP is a 
vital program." Roderick has been accepted at several schools, including Brandeis 
which he plans to attend in the fall. Finally, a third student related: "I didn’t 
have anywhere to go after high school. TYP has given me a new life. It saved me 
from looking forward to a miserable future. . . It has saved me from a dead end, 
from the streets." And then, as if to summarize his feeling about the Transition¬ 
al Year Program, he said, "TYP doesn’t only prepare you for college—it prepares 
you for life." Blaine Howard , 8Q 

Special thanks to Tony Williams - TYP Director; 

. TYP 

Karen Fields - Member TYP Faculty Advisory Committee; Bob Laing - professor 



















































[cont. from pg. 3] . jh. 

publicity, for how could anyone advertise the loss of a real foot. I tore out the 
small ad which contained the address of the owner and, wrapping the foot in one of 
the newspapers, took off in search of the address. 

I had little difficulty finding the building since it was situated near the 
middle of town. I entered the building and walked slowly down the corridor search¬ 
ing for the apartment number corresponding to the number written in the paper. As 
my search came to a conclusion and I found the designated apartment, I noticed 
that the door was ajar. Hesitating for a moment, I pushed the door open. In the 
room there sat on the floor a young woman with long blond hair. She was wearing 
the remains of a tattered bunny suit which covered only small portions of her body 
and, across her face, lay the long drooping ears which had once been part of her 
uniform. Next to her lay an empty bottle of vodka. * 

She hadn’t noticed my entrance and I was uncertain as to how to make my pres¬ 
ence known. In a hoarse voice I stammered, "Excuse me, but I've come about your 
ad." She looked up at me with a blank expression on her face and in bewilderment 
mouthed the words "My ad." With a bit more courage, I said, "Your foot. I've 
found your foot." She looked down at her legs to confirm the fact that she really 
was missing her foot. She, then, laughed and became jubilant. "Oh, you beautiful 
man," she exclaimed, stretching her hands out for assistance in getting up. Stand¬ 
ing on her one foot, she kissed me and then hopped across the room with her rabbit 
ears flapping in harmony with her bouncing breasts. She finally reached the couch 
into which she fell gratefully and, then, starting to laugh, she said mockingly, 
"The man has brought my foot." Her tone turned a bit more serious as she contin¬ 
ued, "I'm afraid your heroic venture has come too late. But, I'll tell you what 
I'll do so that it won't be a total loss. You can keep the foot. As a good luck 
charm or whatever." Saying these words, she reached behind the pillow on the couch 
and removed a large kitchen knife, one possessing a blade of at least twelve inches' 
in length. She held the knife high above her head; then, with both hands clutch¬ 
ing the handle, she plunged the knife into her chest next to her left breast. 































































